LOVE-POETRY

Not so (quoth he), loue most aboundeth there.

For all the walls and windows there are writ,

All full of loue, and loue, and loue, my deare,

And all their talke and studie is of it.

Ne any there doth braue or valiant seeme,

Vnlesse that some gay Mistresse badge he beares;

Ne any one himselfe doth ought esteeme,

Vnlesse he swim in loue vp to the eares.

But they of loue and of his sacred lere,

(As it should be) all otherwise deuise

Then we poore shepheards are accustomd here,

And him do sue and serue all otherwise.

For with lewd speeches and licentious deeds,

His mightie mysteries they do prophane,

And vse his ydle name to other needs,

But as a complement for courting vaine.

So him they do not serue as they professe,

But make him serue to them for sordid vses.

Ah my dread Lord, that doest liege hearts possesse,

Avenge thy selfe on them for their abuses.1

If then serious feeling in Puritan and other circles
was in revolt against the licentiousness of which
Petrarchan idealism and refinement were often only
the thin veil, it was inevitable that they should also
demur to a too utilitarian conception of marriage.
It was not in an ascetic spirit that Herbert and
Vaughan condemned the love-poetry of the day.
Their feeling was not that of Guinicelli and Dante
who sublimated Court love-poetry by making the
love of a woman a love that sought no earthly fulfil-
ment, a prelibation of the love of God. Their protest
was ethical, not mystical The sanction of love, they
said, and ^o Spenger and Wither, is marriage. But,
and this was practically, at"any rate, a new idea, the
sanction of marriage is love, or should be. Some of
the best minds were disposed to feel, like Clarissa,

1 Colin Clout's Come Home Agoxnt> 771-794.
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